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Fraternity  Project 


Librarian  for  the  Blind 

Gertrude  Rider  Harpham,  Alpha 


d>  My  twelve  years  as  Librarian  for  the 
Blind  in  the  Library  of  Congress  were 
years  of  learning  to  know,  a  little,  the  valor¬ 
ous  blind,  and  endeavoring  to  understand 
and  meet  their  reading  needs.  No  librarian 
ever  had  patrons  more  worth  serving,  or  a 
work  more  satisfying. 

Local  borrowers  came  to  talk  of  books  and 
choose  their  loans,  but  a  thousand  or  two 
wrote  from  all  the  states,  and  occasionally 
made  pilgrimages  to  the  library.  The  blind 
borrow  books  because  few  can  afford  to  buy 
them,  at  from  fifteen  to  forty  dollars  each, 
and  none  can  find  shelf  space  for  many  such 
bulky  volumes.  The  average  book  embossed 
for  the  blind  to  read  by  touch,  comes  in  from 
three  to  five  volumes,  each  almost  the  size,  if 
not  the  weight,  of  the  old  family  Bible.  The 
government  grants  free  postage  on  books  for 
the  blind  sent  out  by  and  returned  to  libra¬ 
ries.  Without  this  privilege  loans  would  be 
few. 

The  first  touch  reading  was  simply  raised 
letters,  and  has  been  entirely  superseded  by 
more  easily  read  systems  of  raised  dots  in 
which  six  dots  are  variously  combined  to 
represent  letters,  syllables,  or  signs.  One  old- 
simplification  of  letters  designed  by  De 
Moon,  and  bearing  his  name,  still  best  meets 
the  needs  of  the  very  old  and  those  with  toil 
hardened  hands. 

The  first  raised  dot  system  was  invented 
by  a  Frenchman,  Louis  Braille,  and  took  his 
name.  Later,  two  Americans  rearranged  the 
six  dots,  and  named  their  systems  American 
Braille  and  New  York  Point.  These  systems 
were  used  in  our  schools  for  blind  children, 
and  books  were  embossed  in  both,  while 
overseas  books  were  still  done  in  Braille, 
French,  English,  Italian,  Swedish,  and  even 
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Chinese.  Libraries  purchased  and  loaned 
books  in  all  systems,  and  some  of  the  blind 
read  two  or  three,  but  even  so  found  a 
meagre  choice  of  titles.  The  adoptions  in 
1917  of  a  uniform  type,  Revised  Braille,  was 
designed  to  do  away  with  this  costly  duplica¬ 
tion,  but  the  change  was  slow  and  difficult. 


C.GERTRUDE  Rider  Harpham,  Alpha 


Then,  came  the  return  of  our  first  soldiers 
blinded  in  the  World  War.  They  must  be 
taught  the  new  type  in  which  practically  no 
books  had  been  printed.  Their  need  gave 
impetus  to  the  change,  won  its  ac^ceptance, 
and  started  embossing  in  Revised  Braille. 
Textbooks  on  massage,  poultry  raising,  and 
insurance  salesmanship,  prepared  for  them 
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were  quickly  wanted  by  other  blind.  Current 
literature  speeded  into  print — primarily  to 
satisfy  the  cravings  of  all  blind  readers. 

A  widespread  desire  to  help  the  blinded 
soldier  made  it  possible  to  organize  volun¬ 
teers  to  learn  Braille,  so  that  they  could  copy 
books  into  it  by  hand  with  a  frame  and  stylus, 
or  a  little  machine  operated  like  a  typewriter. 
This  work  was  started  in  a  small  way  in  the 
Library  of  Congress  to  provide  books  needed 
by  individual  trainers  at  the  Red  Cross  In¬ 
stitute  for  Blinded  Soldiers,  but  grew  so 
rapidly  that  the  National  American  Red 
Cross  undertook  its  sponsorship  under  our 
direction.  A  handbook  for  volunteer  Braillists 
was  prepared  and  printed,  a  correspondence 
course  given,  certificate  of  proficiency 
awarded.  Ultimately  about  seventeen  hun¬ 
dred  women  and  men,  many  of  them  college 
graduates,  were  carrying  on. 

Blind  people  made  the  best  proofreaders. 
A  textbook  was  prepared  and  a  correspond¬ 
ence  course  given  them,  also  certificates  of 
proficiency,  and  finally  pay  for  their  work  was 
provided  by  the  Red  Cross.  This  was  a  boon 
as  it  gave  gainful  employment  to  blind  who 
never  before  had  been  able  even  partially  to 
support  themselves. 

No  volunteer  who  copied  a  book  into 
Braille  will  ever  forget  the  thrill  of  that  ex¬ 
acting  and  difficult  altruistic ,  work. They 
treasure  the  letters  of  heartfelt  appreciation 
from  both  the  blinded  soldiers  and  the  civil¬ 
ian  blind,  who  as  soon  as  feasible  shared  in 
their  use.  One  volunteer  transcriber  wrote: 
“Lve  asked  that  my  epitaph  be:  'She  brailled 
a  book  for  the  blind.’  ” 

Volunteers  from  the  Junior  League,  Red 
Cross  chapters,  and  Jewish  societies  under¬ 
took  to  learn  the  technique  of  binding  hand- 
copied  Braille  manuscripts  and  carried  on 
that  work  faithfully  and  successfully.  Well 
known  writers  of  the  day  were  solicited  by  us 
through  the  American  Library  Association  to 
meet  the  cost  of  embossing  the  metal  plates 
for  one  of  their  books;  twenty  copies  of  it 
could  be  embossed  for  purchase  by  lending 
libraries.  From  one  to  six  hundred  dollars 
were  so  given  each  by  Henry  Van  Dyke  and 
Mary  Roberts  Rinehart.  Irving  Cobb,  Chair¬ 


man  London  for  Jack  London,  and  a  score  of 
others.  The  appeal  of  the  blinded  soldier  was 
a  powerful  one.  Everybody  seemed  eager  to 
do  something,  and  we  tried  to  harvest  wisely 
for  them,  and  for  all  blind  who  would  share 
the  benefit. 

Zimmerman  was  our  first  blinded  soldier 
returned  from  the  expeditionary  force;  Carl 
Bronner,  the  first  sailor.  Zimmerman  was  a 
well  built,  handsome  steady  fellow  who  pro¬ 
gressed  normally  in  his  rehabilitation.  I  recall 
an  incident  showing  the  shattered  nerves  of 
these  boys.  Zimmerman  visited  us  in  our 
apartment  whose  windows  overlooked  the 
bell  tower  of  a  Catholic  Church.  The  early 
morning  ringing  of  the  bell  brought  him 
from  sleep  screaming  and  trembling,  and  we 
were  all  shaken  by  his  distress.  Bronner  had 
lost  both  arms  as  well  as  his  eyes.  A  special 
keyboard  was  constructed  for  his  typewriter, 
which  was  operated  with  hooks  strapped  to 
his  arm  stumps.  He  was  bright  and  engag¬ 
ing  and  made  friends  everywhere  by  his 
bravery  and  with  the  clever  little  verses  he 
wrote. 

Michael  Aaronson  was  a  young  Jew  who 
wanted  to  enter  the  priesthood.  Info  Braille 
a  volunteer  copied  wanted  parts  of  the  Tal¬ 
mud  for  his  use.  Just  lately  in  an  Ohio  news¬ 
paper  I  saw  mention  of  Rabbi  (Michael) 
Aaronson. 

Fair  haired,  sensitively  organized  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Schoble  went  through  a  trying  re¬ 
habilitation  because  he  was  terribly  shattered. 
He  did  become  an  able  speaker  and  ultimate¬ 
ly  a  successful  insurance  salesman.  One  young 
Irish  born  lad  became  a  masseur,  one  of 
whose  patrons  was  Mr.  Andrew  Mellon, 
then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  He  had  been 
a  ditch  digger  but,  with  opportunities  af¬ 
forded  him  at  the  government  school  for  the 
war  blind  he  became  interested  in  a  general 
education  and  sent  to  Ireland  for  his  sisters 
Statia  and  Katie,  whom  he  wished  to  educate 
also.  Barney  Corcoran,  loved  by  all,  devel¬ 
oped  great  facility  with  the  violin. 

It  became  a  rather  regular  thing  for  me  to 
have  a  group  of  boys  over  from  Baltimore 
for  the  day.  It  was  a  surprise  to  find  a  young 
negro  with  one  group  that  arrived.  Just  how 
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to  lunch  all  satisfactorily  in  a  restaurant  in 
Washington  seemed  a  problem.  It  was  solved 
by  having  a  private  dining  room  in  the  li¬ 
brary  cafe,  and  we  were  all  happy. 

There  were  just  as  many  unforgettable 
civilian  blind  among  those  I  came  to  know. 
Able  Adelia  Hoyt,  who  became  my  assistant 
and  co-worker,  carried  on  for  the  national 
American  Red  Cross  when  I  came  to  Ohio 
to  live.  She  was  a  remarkably  adaptable 
and  wise  middle-aged  blind  woman  who 
made  herself  beloved  by  her  genuine  interest 
in  others.  There  was  Edward  Chamberlin 
with  a  delightful  singing  voice  and  such 
social  grace  that  one  never  noted  just  how  he 
managed  the  intricacies  of  eating  fried  chick¬ 
en.  Then,  comes  to  mind  Leila  Holterhoff, 
blinded  in  babyhood  by  wrong  eye  drops, 
who  is  now  an  educator  and  author  of  an 
amazing  French  brochure  on  Paroptic  Vi¬ 
sion;  benign  Dr.  Concon,  chaplain  of  the 
House;  Thomas  Schall  from  Minnesota, 
whose  dynamic  wife  kept  him  informed  for 
his  senatorship;  and  Mr.  Miles,  who  went 
alone  to  his  forty  music  pupils ;  Harold 
Thilander,  Swedish  magazine  editor  and 
world  traveler;  Madame  H.  Saman  Tripp  of 
Holland,  philanthropist,  who  worked  for  the 
blind  of  her  country.  There  came  to  read  and 
borrow  Helen  Keller,  perhaps  our  most  il¬ 
lustrious  blind  American,  and  Lord  Grey, 
ambassador  from  Great  Britain.  A  three  cor¬ 
nered  conversation  with  Helen  Keller  is  not 
to  be  forgotten,  fingers  of  one  hand  on  the 
lips  of  one  participant,  those  of  her  other 
hand  against  the  throat  of  the  second,  she 
understood,  replied,  and  questioned  as  free¬ 
ly  as  any  seeing  and  hearing  person.  I  recall 
hearing  her  the  night  of  her  first  appearance 
on  the  Keith  Theatre  Circuit.  The  audience 
might  question  her,  and  a  voice  asked  "What 
is  the  greatest  thing  in  the  world?"  "A  true 
friend,"  came  back,  instantly.  Lord  Grey, 
though  not  completely  blind,  did  not  go  about 
alone.  It  was  a  joy  to  have  him  come  in  with 
Donald  Campbell  and  sit  for  a  visit  and  dis¬ 
cussion  of  books.  He  found  reading  Braille 
books  in  bed  a  relaxation  and  comfort.  An¬ 
other  remembered  visitor  was  Margaret  Pres¬ 
cott  Montague,  Atlantic  Monthly  contributor. 


She  found  failing  eyesight  a  bar  to  reading 
and  wanted  to  learn  Braille. 

The  blind,  as  commonly  believed,  are  not 
given  sharper  hearing  as  sight  departs,  but 
themselves  develop  one  sense  to  serve  for 
two,  with  a  correspondingly  increased  ex¬ 
penditure  of  nervous  energy.  All  uncanny 
things  blind  people  do  are  clever  accom¬ 
plishments,  and  their  own  little  secrets.  Sir 
Arthur  Pearson,  British  magazine  publisher, 
and  director  of  St.  Dunston’s  Hostel  for 
British  war  blind,  once  told  me  that  people 
marveled  at  his  knowing  just  when  he  had 
reached  his  own  gate.  He  said:  "I  don’t  tell 
them  my  tapping  cane  sounds  a  hollow  drain 
under  the  sidewalk,  just  before  my  stop." 

In  May  1914,  I  attended  officially  an  Inter¬ 
national  Congress  on  the  Blind,  held  in  Lon¬ 
don,  and  in  the  next  months  visited  schools 
and  libraries  for  the  blind  throughout  Great 
Britain,  Holland,  France,  and  Italy;  and  in 
1915  went  about  in  Japan  seeing  the  schools 
for  the  blind,  and  enjoying  massage  given  by 
Japan’s  blind  operators,  to  whom  monopoly 
of  this  work  was  assured  long  ago  by  decree 
of  an  emperor. 

People  the  world  over  have  striven  to  bet¬ 
ter  the  lot  of  the  blind,  who  once  sat  in  dark 
places,  and  some  of  the  greatest  reforms 
were  effected  through  efforts  of  sightless  per¬ 
sons  themselves. 

In  our  own  country,  excellent  education  is 
given  in  state  schools  for  the  blind.  Children 
are  early  given  proper  direction  toward  nor¬ 
mal  development  and  prepared  to  be  useful 
members  of  family  and  society.  State  Com¬ 
missions  study  the  problems  of  the  adult 
blind,  send  home-teachers  to  help  them  learn 
to  read,  sew,  knit,  typewrite,  etc.,  and  often 
markets  their  handiwork.  The  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  in  New  York, 
at  least  partly  endowed,  is  well  organized  to 
further  the  interests  of  the  blind,  improve 
and  lower  the  cost  of  Braille  slates,  type¬ 
writers,  and  other  equipment.  They  produce 
the  talking  books,  records  of  which  are  pur¬ 
chased  and  loaned  by  libraries  in  most  states. 
The  Matilda  Zeigler  magazine  for  the  Blind 
published  in  Monsey,  New  York,  is  given 
free  to  blind  people  everywhere.  It  is  an  ex- 
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cellent  monthly,  edited  by  America’s  best 
loved  worker  for  the  blind,  Walter  G. 
Holmes.  If  any  who  reads  this  should  have 
good  but  old  hunting-case  watches  not  in  use, 
please  send  them  to  Mr.  Holmes,  who  will 
give  them  to  needy  and  deserving  blind,  who 


crave  to  own  a  watch  and  will  find  it  useful 
and  a  comfort.  The  Reader’s  Digest  can  now 
be  had  at  cost  in  both  Braille  and  Talking 
Record  editions.  Truly  we  are  moving  up  on 
the  bench  of  life  to  make  room  for  our  fel- 
lowmen  who  cannot  see. 


Introducing  Province  Nlembers  of  the 

Project  Committee 


Province  I :  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Land- 
messer  (Jane  Button  Cheney,  Chi  ’06) , 
801  Hollingsworth  Rqad,  Lakeland,  Florida, 
has  had  some  previous  experience  in  helping 
the  blind,  having  held  the  post  of  chairman 
of  work  for  the  blind  among  the  Federated 
Women’s  clubs  of  New  Jersey  in  cooperation 
with  the  New  Jersey  state  commission  for  the 
blind.  She  has  moved  very  recently  from 
Short  Hills,  New  Jersey,  to  her  winter  ad¬ 
dress  where  she  plans  to  keep  in  close  contact 
with  all  project  workers  of  her  province. 

Province  II:  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Case,  Jr. 
(Mary  Frances  Young,  Alpha  Xi  ’38),  203> 
Jackson  Avenue,  Morgantown,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  has  maintained  her  interest  in  Delta 
Gamma  since  graduation  by  serving  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Charleston  alumnae  association. 
Her  all-absorbing  interest  at  the  present  time 
is  a  brand  new  baby  daughter,  Judith. 

Province  III:  Mrs.  Stephen  Alan  Park 
(Gertrude  Marion  Corbett,  Omega  ’15), 
5542  North  Diversey  Boulevard,  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin,  has  twice  served  /her  alumnae 
chapter  as  president  for  four  year  terms.  Dur¬ 
ing  her  first  presidency  of  the  group,  she 
presented  at  Spring  Lake  Convention,  1922, 
the  Campus  Activities  award  given  annually 
ever  since  by  Milwaukee  alumnae  chapter  to 
the  active  chapter  most  interested  in  extra¬ 
curricular  activities.  Delegate  to  two  Fra¬ 
ternity  Conventions,  she  has  served  on  sev¬ 
eral  Fraternity  committees,  including  this 
Fraternity  Alumnae  Project  Committee  since 
its  founding. 

Province  IV:  Mrs.  F.  C.  Garrett  (Edith  H. 
Heacock,  Eta  ’04)  131  Melbourne  Avenue, 
Akron,  Ohio,  former  president  of  her  alum¬ 


nae  chapter  and  now  chairfnan  of  the  local 
committee  for  the  Fraternity  Project,  reports 
that  Akron  alumnae  have  a  keen  interest  be¬ 
cause  of  the  early  work  there  for  the  blind 
through  their  own  member,  Ruth  Billow.  Her 
personal  interest  for  several  years  has  been  in 
her  three  daughters  and  a  niece  who  are  all 
Delta  Gammas. 

Province  V :  Mrs.  John  Eschenbrenner,  Jr. 
(Marion  Waugh,  Alpha  Epsilon,  ’32)  3600 
Coun^  Club  Circle,  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  has 
help)^  to  form  the  alumnae  association  and 
ha^  held  the  offices  of  secretary,  treasurer, 
rdsh  chairman,  Anchora  Correspondent, 
ind  delegate  to  the  city  Panhellenic.  Her 
husband,  an  Eye,  Ear,  Nose,  and  Throat 
Specialist,  has  helped  to  develop  the  local 
project  work.  Her  other  interests  are  social 
agencies,  her  new  home,  husband,  and  small 
son.  ^  "• 

\  Province  VI:  Mrs.  Edna  Rendall  Kraft 
(Edna  Rendall,  Tau  ’12)  Ferry  Hall,  Lake 
For^,  Illinois,  has  done  a  variety  of  work  in 
personnel,  vocational  guidance  and  educa¬ 
tional  cOtinseling  for  women.  Her  own  edu¬ 
cation  has  been  varied  (University  of  Iowa, 
B.A.  from  Rockford  College,  Drake  Univer¬ 
sity,  M.A.  from  Teachers’  College  of  Colum¬ 
bia  University) ,  alternating  her  time  between 
being  a  student,  herself,  and  working  with 
students.  At  present,  she  is  on  the  faculty  at 
Ferry  Hall  doing  a  guidance  program  and 
counseling.  She  has  been  president  of  the  Des 
Moines  alumnae  association  three  different 
times,  president  of  the  Des  Moines  Pan¬ 
hellenic  Association,  and  adviser  to  the  Delta 
Gamma  chapter  at  Drake  University.  Within 
the  last  year,  she  has  renewed  her  girlhood 
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